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"  Some  Historical  Reflections  Relating 
to  the  War" 

1  linvc  tlioiiuhl  Iml  it  would  l)c  iiiipi(i|)ri;il('  nl  the  present 
meetiiiK  dI'  the  Wonien's  Cmiairmii  llistoriciil  Sdciety  of  Otliiwii. 
to  pii"<enl  some  liistoiical  rell<'etioiis  \vlii:!i  iiiay  lie  ol'  vulue 
in  eiml)liiin  us  to  rorni  u  niofe  just  (•(iiieepti<iii  of  the  iiiipoitaiiee 
of  tiie  strupule  in  wliicli  we  are  ennaneil,  and  the  triK'  nieiininij 
of  it  froi  I  tlie  standpoint  of  the  Canadian  citizen. 

Nothiii);  tliat  1  will  say.  in  so  far  as  the  lact<  are  coneernid. 
will  I'c  beyond  tli<'  knowled)j;e  of  any  well-read  sehool-hoy. 
TIk'  knowled)!;e  of  very  important  faets,  however.  fre(|iiently 
lies  dormant.  We  do  not  always  ajiply  to  the  alTairs  of  lil'e 
IIm'  knowledije  wliieh  is  heUI  in  suspension  in  our  memories. 
What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  api)ly  somi'  of  our  eoMunon  histo.ical 
knowledne  to  the  eon<lition  of  alTairs  which  exists  in  tlie  world 
to-day. 

IvIBEHTY    VKItSlS    DesimtisM. 

In  the  many  articles  and  '.re.-ises  which  deal  with  the  war 
there  is  a  constant  reiteratio..  of  a  perfectly  true  statement, 
that  the  war  is  one  between  the  principle  of  liberty  on  the  oTie 
hand  and  that  of  despotism  on  tli(>  oth.r:  liberty  as  we  under- 
staml  it,  on  the  om'  hand,  and  des])otism  or.  the  otlier  hand  in 
the  form  of  a  Rovernment  where  the  personal  and  property 
ri);hts  of  the  individual  can  be  arbitrarily  invaded  by  the  ruler 
or  his  oflficors  or  agents.  Liberty  is  such  a  eommon].'lace  with 
us  that  we  often  do  not  aiipreeiate  what  it  is.  Fre(|uently 
I  see  statcnient.s  made  and  suggestions  put  forward  in  the 
press  which  ■  uise  me  to  think  that  a  little  discussion  on  the 
subject  ttoukl  not  be  amiss.  'I'here  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
ignorance  of  fundamental  principles  .-.here  there  should  be 
knowledge.  What  then  is  this  libertj-  wliicli  we  enjoy,  and 
how  did  it  arise?  Through  what  vicissitudes  has  it  come  to 
us,  and  by  what  struggles  has  it  been  woii'' 

Our  sou'idest  constitutional  writer  say.s  that  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  Englishman,  a  right  to  enjoy  liberty  and  property 
without  arbitrary  interference,  was  inherent  in   English  law 
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Im'I'oi-.'  llic  (liciil  ClmrliT  in  llir  r.'itfii  <>f  l<iii«  .loliii.      Timt  it 
wiis  mil  u''i»'ra"y  cxpi'i-iciicnl   iimi  iml  ciisily  ciifDricii,  is  sluiwii 
l)y   !!»■  iiiclusitHi  in   tlir  Crciit   Cliiulcr  of  ii  specific  provision 
declaring  ll»'  riulil  of  a  subject  not  to  snflcr  except  liy  j\i(lKnient 
of  liis  peers  in  lawful  trial.     The  ineluHion  of  lliis  provision  in 
llie  (Ireal  Cliartcr.  however,  by  no  means  meant  that  llie  aver- 
ane  citizen  enjoyeil  tlie  privilenes  which  it  purported  to  confer 
upon   hiiM.      Lawless   nobles,   and   still   more   lawless   represen- 
tatives of  the  Crown,  opi'iily  and  notoriously  violated  the  riKhts 
of  the  people  from  time  to  time      It   is  one  thins  to  make  a 
decluralion  of  rinhts  and  another  ihiiiM;  to  see  to  its  enforce- 
ment,    /.s  a  matter  of  fact,  it  took  frotn  the  time  of  Kind  John 
to  the  end  of  tln'  reisn  of  (ieorsje  the  'riiird  before  the  leuul 
remedies  for  ihi'  infrinne-  .ent  of  lilierty  were  perfected  so  thai 
tlie  iiiuenuity  of  the  Crown  lawyers  c<mld  liiid  no  loophole  and 
inv.'iit    no    iiew    method    liy    which    the    individual    could    be 
deprived  of  his  personal  rights  by  an  arbitrarily  disposed  ruler 
or  government,     'rhrou};houl   these  lonji  centuries  the  stniKI£l<' 
went  on,  arisiiiii.  siibsidinu,  breakinji:  out  afresh  at  each  att('m|)t 
of  arbitrary  ]»n\vr  to  escrci.se  what  seems  to  be  the  ineradicalile 
passion    for   tyranny.     I'.ach   step   forwanl   was   made   at    an 
intinilc  expense  of  labour  and  trouble.     Sometimes  the  foes  of 
liberty  triumphed,  liut   in  the  end  its  advocates  in  every  case 
forced  their  opiionents  back  and  slowly  coiisoralated  the  fruits 
of  past  endeavours. 

The  Knjillish  revolution  of  UiSS  was  the  culmination  of  the 
strufigle  for  liberty.  Prior  to  the  Stuarts  there  had  been  a 
very  slov,  but  steady  advance.  Stronsi-headed  and  arbitrary 
as  the  'i'udors  were,  they  were  not  able  to  prevent  it.  The 
Stuarts  tried  to  turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clocic.  Interference 
with  both  the  rifihts  of  the  person  and  of  property  finally 
brou'jht  about  open  reliellion.  It  cost  the  Stuart  line  the 
Kntilish  throne;  resulted  in  the  Revolution  in  which  the  fruit 
of  all  previous  contentions  for  liberty  was  consolidated.  If 
then  remained  only  to  clear  up  the  le^al  dilticnlties  and  perfect 
the  procedure  for  enforeinj;  the  rights  which  were  reeosnized. 

ICbUCfTrt  OF  Illeoal  Taxation, 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  and  one  that  in  a  certaui 
view  is  not  too  creditable  to  our  forefathers,  that  the  event 


wliicli  'iimlly  drove  iIm'  Knulish  iK^opI,.  |.,  rvhclli,,,,  „„,  „„i 
llii'  infriiiKciiuiil  »(  |.cr><iiml  riirliN  ai»i  l,lM>rrv.  lull  illcmil 
tu\a!i(Mi.  It  s«.|.|ii>  l„  he  iin  indinilicn  ili:it  ii.i-  iittcinpt  on 
propiTly  W11.S  moiv  ii-i.nlnl  tlmii  an  allrnipi  im  i),,.  liylits  i.f 

IhciKTsdii.     IVrliapsii  ,-.„<  I \phiiii,.,|  |,y  ll,,.  tad  lliat  wlicrcas 

the  iiilriiidirniriit  i,(  pi  i>,, rial  viuhls  only  alliTls  ilir  IVw  pfiiplc 
who  arc  prrsoimlly  altackrd,  llir  iiislitiiiiuii  of  an  llli'ual  sysinii 
of  taxalioii  affrrts  llir  wlmlr  i  oimimnily. 

'riir  same  tliiiii;  liappi'iiril  in  llic  I'anioiis  >lnin(;|,.  of  t|„. 
Di.tcli  for  Ihrir  lihcily  apiinsi  tlic  Spaniards  iindir  IMiilip  tlir 
Soconil.  Till'  I  hitch  acre  not  linally  driv.M  iiili.  universal 
rclicllmn  l>y  iiiiirdcr,  lorliire,  and  pcrscciitii.n,  tlioiiirji  these 
were  iiillicted  in  ilic  most  wholesale  fashion.  ||  „as  not  until  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  Hiwut.  devised  a  new  plan  of 
extortionate  taxation  that  the  whole  Dutcli  people  finallv  threw 
Iheinsrhcs  into  tlir  stniKjile. 


I'kusi    ..ii,   l.iHKniv. 

Now,  in  plain  lannnatse.  what  is  this  liherty  thai  wc  speak 
of  It  consists  lirieily  in  the  rifjht  of  ever  ■itizen  to  enjov  his 
personal  freedom  and  his  property  wi(  it  nioleslaiioii  or 
interference  by  the  >  rown.  its  oflicers  or  aa,ents  or  anv  depart- 
ment of  Kovcrniiici,!,  except  in  pursuance  of  equal  laws  which 
apply  to  every  men  her  of  the  connniinity  ulilie  and  which  must 
he  administered  liy  the  Courts  of  Justice  upon  well-defined 
princii)les.  Only  in  iiursnunce  of  the  provisions  of  tliese  laws 
can  the  i)er.sonal  lil.rrly  or  the  property  of  any  man  or  woman 
he  placed  in  jeopanh  .  To  this  must  lie  added  the  principle  that. 
I)y  a  proper  adjiistiiieiu  of  (joverniiiental  niacliinery.  the  peoi)le 
Ik'IIik  re|)reseiited  in  (he  law-making  power,  no' law  can  be 
passed  atTectiiifj  them  in  person  or  iiroperty  without  their  own 
con.scnt  as  expressed  by  their  p.irlianientary  represeniatives. 

These  arc  such  commonplaces  with  iis  that  \\r  are  inclined 
to  ask:  Is  it  possible  that  intellif^ent  men  anywhere  will  submit 
to  a  diflerent  condition  of  things.'  Perhaps  c'lf  all  the  people  in 
the  \\orld  we  are  the  least  (|ualili<'d  to  jiidu'e  on  this  ])oiiit.  We 
are  a  people  ai)art:  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  sid...  and  the  Pacific 
on  the  other,  have  .separated  us  from  the  old  continents,  where, 
Since  the  dawn  of  history,  men  have  fought  .and  conL-nrled  and 
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slaUKhtcred  .-ach  other  in  the  support  of  what  wore  often  only 
differing  systems  of  slavery.     We,  and  our  fathers  ^^iu,  are 
native-born  Canadians,  have  lived  in  this  atmosphere  of  libert>, 
uncontaminated  by  even  the  breath  of  fear.    Since  the  American 
revolution  the  principle  of  Vberty  has  not  been  involved  in  such 
wars  as  this  northern  continent  has  experienced,  except  in  the 
case  of  Mexico.    In  the  War  of  1812,  and  in  the  American  Civil 
War    it  was  not  involved.  Free  communities  contended  with 
each  other;  no  one  imagined  that  a  victory  on  one  side  or  another 
would  have  involved  loss  of  personal  liberty  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  con.iuered  territory.     Of  all  the  people  in  the  world, 
therefore,  we  native-bom  Canadians  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  perhaps  the  least  cognizant  by  our  persona 
experience  of  what  the  lack  of  liberty  means,  or  what  is  involved 
in  the  fear  of  its  infringement.    We  stand  in  a  unique  position. 

The  STRUf.cLE  for  Freedom. 
Looking  to  our  own  history,  that  is,  the  history  of  England, 
we  know  that  this  liberty  was  hardly  won.  (\-nturies  of  conten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  finally  resulted  in  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle,  a  restoration  of  former  conditions,  more  tyranny,  more 
bloodshed,  and  then  another  and  a  final  revolution  m  which  the 
principles  of  liberty  were  consolidated. 

What  was  this  struggle  which  culminated  in  what  we  know 
as  constitutional  liberty?     We  arc  accustomed  to  respect  our 
King  and  his  representative.    We  meet  him  with  acclamations  of 
loyalty     Whv  is  it?    Is  it  because  of  any  personal  attribute  in 
the  Sovereign  or  his  representative?    Is  it  because  we  know  that 
the  particular  individual  who  happens  to  occupy  the  throne, 
or  his  representative  in  Canada,  is  great,  good,  or  ..ersonally 
distinguished  by   eminent   qualities?     None   of  these   things. 
Our  respect  for  the  King  is  because  he  stands  lor  a  system,  a 
form  of  government,  a  scheme  of  affairs  under  which  we  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  libertv.    We  are  loyal  to  him  as  the  head  of  this 
system,  so  long  and  so  long  only  as  he  maintains  the  principles 
and  observes  the  conditions  of  the  constitutional  system  which 
guarantt  s  the  freedom  of  the  subject.     It  was  not  always  so. 
For  centuries  the  people  were  more  or  less  constantly  m  a  state 
of  antagonism  and  opposition  to  the  acts  of  the  Crown  and  its 
representatives.    Whether  those  representatives  were  the  nobles 


to  whom  part  of  the  governing  authority  was  delegated,  or  the 
direct  representatives  of  the  monarch,  the  ruHng  power  re- 
presented that  which  sought  to  tyrannize  over  tiie  subject,  and 
not  until  the  .struggle  had  resulted  in  the  violent  death  of  one 
King,  the  dethronement  of  another,  and  tlie  establishment  on 
the  throne  of  Britain  of  a  new  line  of  monarchs,  liy  parliament- 
ary title,  did  the  contest  cease.  The  fiction  that  the  King  rules 
by  Right  Divine  was  swept  away.  8ince  lOSS  it  has  had  no 
recognition  in  British  Dominions. 

The  King  sits  upon  his  throne  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament — put  there  by  the  peoi)le's  representatives— and  the 
people  have  embodied  in  the  laws  the  conditions  ui)on  which 
they  are  content  to  be  governed.  He  is  as  much  bound  to  respect 
these  conditions  as  his  subjects  are  to  obey  the  laws.  lie  has 
no  rights  that  the  law  does  not  give  him.  lie  can  act  only  as 
the  law  permits  him  to  act.  This,  then,  constitutes  our  liberty : 
liberty  ordered  and  regulated  by  law.  and  the  subjection  of  all 
our  rulers  to  the  law,  which  prevents  arbitrary  interference  with 
rights  of  person  or  property.  Untold  sacrifices,  suffering,  and 
self-denial,  extending  over  centuries,  have  brought  about  this 
condition  of  affairs  and  coasolidated  these  jjrinciples  that 
constitute  the  birthright  of  everyone  born  in  British  Dominions 
or  any  of  the  countries  where  British  principles  of  liberty  have 
spread. 

Absurd  Views. 

When,  therefore,  one  reads,  as  we  did  some  time  ago,  that 
na  officer  in  the  British  Army  suggested  at  a  public  meeting 
held  in  the  city  of  London,  that  King  George  should  dissolve 
Parliament  and  take  command  of  the  Army — in  other  words, 
that  the  King  should  at  one  stroke  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of 
British  Constitutional  Liberty,  the  fruit  of  centuries  of  struggles 
and  bloodshed,  civil  war  and  revolution — on(!  wonders  what 
kind  of  a  conception  such  an  individual  must  have  of  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country.  In  connection  with  such  a  suggestion 
it  may  be  desirable  to  call  attention  to  two  facts. 

First,  that  once  before  in  the  history  of  England  a  King 
attempted  to  do  the  same  thing.  It  cost  him  his  head  and 
cost  his  family  the  throne  of  England,  and  sent  them  forth 
wanderers  and  fugitives  in  foreign  lands. 


Second,  that  the  entire  British  Empire  to-day  is  fighting 
to  the  last  gasp  for  the  very  constitutional  liberty  which  it  is 
suggested  should  be  destroyed  and  thrown  away  at  one  stroke 
by  a  voluntary  act. 

I  observed  the  other  day  a  somewhat  similar  suggestion  in  a 
supposedly  responsible  newspaper,  viz:  that  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  should  take  charge  of  the  Canadian 
Militia  and  all  preparations  and  work  connected  with  our 
participation  in  the  war.  It  was  suggested  by  this  paper  that 
we  were  not  doing  enough,  and  the  idea  seemed  to  bo  that  if 
His  Royal  Highness  were  to  turn  our  Government  out  of  office 
and  take  charge  of  the  business  of  the  country  himself,  he  could, 
after  the  fashion  of  an  Oriental  desjrat,  decide  for  himself  what 
we  should  do,  and  forthwith  require  us  to  do  it. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  speak  with  patience  of  such 
suggestions  as  these.  One  would  think  that  every  school-boy 
knew  that,  as  the  representative  of  His  Majesty,  the  Duke  of 
(^onnaught  occupies  an  exalted  jjosition  as  the  political  and 
social  head  of  our  CJovernment,  but  that  as  such  head  his 
executive  functions  must  be  exercised  by  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers.  The  government  of  this  country  is  carried  on  by 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  chosen  by  Parliament,  which,  in 
turn,  is  elected  by  the  people.  The  Crown  and  its  represent- 
atives in  this  country  cannot  legally  perform  any  executive  act 
whatever,  except  upon  the  advice  of  the  Ministers.  The  only 
way  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught  could 
take  charge  of  Canadian  military  business  would  be  to  resign 
the  Governor-Generalship  and  be  appointed  by  Sir  Robert 
Borden  as  Minister  of  Militia,  and  get  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  appointed  to  the  Senate.  The  people  have  control 
of  the  public  business  in  Canada.  It  took  two  gcncr:itions  and 
a  rebellion  to  secure  that  control,  and  we  are  likely  to  keep  it 
now  that  we  have  it.  No,  let  there  be  no  trifling  with  the 
foundations  of  liberty.  Let  there  be  no  hysterical  calls  by 
nevvspaiiers  and  publications  for  dictatorships,  kingly  or  other- 
wise. The  people  of  the  British  Empire  long  since  took  their 
government  into  their  own  hands,  and  so  long  as  the  Empire 
exists  they  will  retain  the  control  and  maintain  the  principles 
of  liberty,  which  are  llieir  birthright. 
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"  What  We  Have  We  Hold." 

One  ciiaracteristic  of  tlio  British  pcoijk-  is  tliat  what  they 
get  they  liold.  No  less  tenacious  are  the  Dutch.  The  Knglish 
are  brave  and  liberty-loving,  but  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Julius  ( 'a-sar,  he  said,  si)eakiiig  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Murope. 
"  The  bravest  of  these  are  the  Belga'."  In  the  swamps  and 
morasses  of  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  Holland  and 
Belgium  there  dwelt  a  race  of  men  as  brave  and  as  devoted  to 
liberty  as  any  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Tliou,u;li 
ohm\  conquered,  they  have  never  wliolly  submitted.  Again  and 
again  the  spirit  of  liberty  raises  her  liead  amongst  them  and 
commands  the  deathless  devotion  of  their  |)eople.  By  reason 
of  a  geographical  accident,  their  country  has  been  the  battle 
ground  of  Europe.  They  have  been  harried  and  torn,  .slaugh- 
tered and  plundered  since  the  days  of  ( 'a-sar,  but  their  sjjirit 
has  never  been  broken.  Never  were  they  more  determined 
than  they  are  now.  The  renmant  of  the  Belgian  Army  figlits 
desperately  for  the  last  little  strip  of  its  native  soil;  while  the 
Hollanders,  more  fortunate  as  yet,  persistently  maintain  their 
neutrality  in  the  face  of  their  gigantic  neiglibour. 

Kngland  was  more  fortunate,  not  because  her  peoi)le  were 
braver  than  the  others,  nor  more  fond  of  liberty,  though 
sufficiently  distinguished  in  tliat  respect,  but  because  the 
English  channel  flowed  Ijetween  them  and  their  would-be 
oppres.sors.  This  is  the  true  reason  why  British  liberty  has 
persisted  without  a  break.  Cradled  behind  the  watery  rampart, 
the  British  nation  has  developed  its  proud  position  as  the  home 
of  liberty,  and  has  carried  the  spirit  of  freedom  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  present  tlic  case  of  Switzerland, 
which  is  not  altogether  analogous,  Holland  was  first  established 
in  modern  Europe  as  a  sovereign  country,  recognized  by  other 
nations  as  such,  and  governing  itself  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty.  Kighty  years  later  England 
attained  the  .same  position.  From  these  two  little  countries, 
therefore,  came  the  constitutional  liberties  which  we  enjoy, 
and  from  them  have  sprung  the  great  communities  of  the  world 
where  liberty  is  regarded  as  the  main  principle  of  the  existence 
of  the  community:  The  United  .'States.  Canada.  South  .Africa. 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 
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A  ThiNci  OF  Yesterday. 

Apart  from  tlicsc  communities  which  liavc  s)irun}>;  directly 
from  Britain  and  Holland,  lilierty.  co  far  as  the  modern  world 
is  concenicd.  is  but  a  tiling  of  yesterday.  Here  is  (lie  record: 
In  our  own  nation,  if  wc  date  from  Alfred  the  Oreat,  during  the 
period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  liberty  has  been  enjoyed  for  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  jears.  The  United  States  has  been 
free  since  its  national  existence  commenced — about  one  hundred 
and  lorty  years.  France  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  liberty 
during  the  !'"vohition,  lost  it  again,  and  has  only  really  been 
free  since  1870—  about  forty-five  years.  Italy  has  been  a  free 
country  in  part  since  1801,  as  to  tlie  whole  since  1871 — about 
forty-four  years.  The  freedom  of  the  Balkan  States,  though 
their  constitutional  liberty  in  the  face  of  tlie  powers  of  their 
rulers  is  a  question  of  sonic  doubt,  is  only  a  matter  of  recent 
years. 

How  did  this  principle  of  libeity  fare  before  the  birth  of 
Dutcii  and  British  freedom?  I  will  go  back,  not  too  far,  but 
far  enough.  Out  of  the  dim  vistas  of  the  past  there  emerged, 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  a  collection  of  little  States, 
of  which  one  at  least  ha!  been  the  wonder  of  all  succeeding 
ages — Athens,  the  teacher,  the  instructress  of  the  world  in  Art, 
Philosophy,  and  Literature.  In  Athens  wc  find  the  first 
So\ereign  State  known  to  authentic  history  which  enjoyed 
what  wc  regard  as  constitutional  liberty,  a  liberty  fully  con 
trolled  and  regulated  by  law.  and  government  by  the  consent 
and  act  of  the  governed.  It  was  a  small  State.  So  far  as  we 
know  it  never  had  more  than  250,000  free  citizens,  yet  its  fame 
has  lasted  throughout  the  ages,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the 
written  word  is  transmitted  upon  this  planet  to  succeeding 
generations.  Athens,  then,  the  exemplar  of  me  world  in  political 
liberty,  art,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  literature,  rose  under  her 
purely  democratic  government  to  the  height  of  position  and 
iniluence.  She  led  the  fight  which  turned  into  ignominious 
defeat  the  millions  of  Persia  who  sought  to  enslave  Cireece. 
She  extended  her  influence  over  distant  lands,  and  spread  the 
beneficent  influence  of  her  civilization  over  most  of  the  then 
known  world.  What  followed?  Disimion  and  degeneration. 
Greece  was  torn  bj'  internal  dissension.     Her  people  became 


fatally  sunk  in  languor  and  sloth,  disdainful  of  the  hardship, 
toil,  and  srlf-sacrificc  of  military  life,  and  fell  away  from  the 
practice  of  jjrimitivo  virtue. 

A  VAIN  Kkfiht. 

Philip  of  .\'aeedonia  built  up  his  half-barbaric  power. 
He  and  his  soi.,  Alexander  the  Great,  subjugated  Greece, 
Demosthenes  soUKht  in  vain,  in  his  peerless  orations,  to  rou.se 
his  countrymen.  Looking  back  at  the  situation  now  it  seems 
beyond  doubt  that  it  was  quite  well  within  the  power  of  Greece 
at  that  time,  if  militam  and  determined,  to  have  broken  the 
power  of  Philii)  and  retained  her  own  freedom.  She  failed 
through  the  supincness  and  indolence  of  her  own  citizens,  (.'ould 
the  Greeks  of  that  day  have  .seen  into  the  future,  could  they 
have  beheld  the  fearful  price  that  the  people  of  their  nation  in 
succeeding  ages  were  to  pay  for  their  sloth  and  cowardice,  it 
is  more  tlia"  probable  that  such  a  terrible  vision  would  have 
con\erted  every  Greek  citizen  into  a  hero  sucli  as  those  who 
fought  at  Thermo])yla!,  at  Marathon,  and  at  Salamis.  But 
they  could  not  see  into  the  future,  and  they  did  not  realize 
their  crime  against  civilization. 

The  -Macedonians  triumphed.  .Mark  the  date — B.G.  'SMI 
Greece  remained  in  subjection  to  the  Macedonians  to  B,G.  lys, 
when  she  was  temporarily  liberated  by  the  Roman  Arm\-.  She 
was  practically  absorbed  by  Rome  in  149  B.C.,  and  from  that 
date,  149  B.C.,  until  the  year  1832— two  thousand  years— she 
never  knew  one  hour  of  liberty.  Two  thousand  years  of  slavery 
was  the  price  paid  for  the  few  short  years  of  self-indulgence  anc 
indolence.  During  the  whole  of  that  time,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  of  Rome,  historians  inform  us  that 
the  only  mention  of  Greece  to  be  found  in  history  is  when  it  tells 
of  the  people  of  Greece  being  slaughtered  or  being  sokl  into 
slavery.  Twenty  centuries  of  blood  and  outrage  was  the  price 
paid  for  the  loss  of  liberty. 

By  the  time  Augustus,  the  first  emperor,  was  of  middle  age, 
Rome  was  monarch  of  the  world.  It  has  been  sadly  but  trulj- 
said  that  from  that  time,  until  some  centuries  later,  when  the 
vigour  of  Roman  power  became  relaxed,  there  was  no  accessible 
spot  in  the  wide  world  to  which  any  man  could  (lee  and  remain  in 
safety  after  provoking  the  anger  of  the  ruler  of  Rome.    Think  of 
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<!"■  fact,  that  tho  personal  wliim  of  one  ma.i,  or  anv  of  hi« 
Meutenants    moant  that  nowhere  in  the  world  could  a  man 

Rone  ex  ended  over  the  whole  known  and  aeeessible  world,  the 
oTer^kno  vf  'H  '"rf  "~'.'''?''''  ">"  "'"^t  ""^Plete  des,x,ti.m 
^he  in,r    ,)     ,  '^'''  ^'''  '''''^'""'  ""^  P*^"-^""'  "'<■  property  of 

the  mduidual  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  whim  or  pa JinR  passion 
of  the  u.d,v,dual  who  happened,  for  the  time  being,  to  sItT  he 
Imperml  throne.    So  the  world  went  until  the  conquering  ,^we 
of   the   Roman   Kmp.re  was  lost.     Corruption   ate   awiy   its 
^trength,  and  the  mighty  organism  began  to  crumble.    Then  to 

Irr  h""  r'"'','''"'^  T'^^^'  ^'"^  ^■^^^^^'on-  The  other  dav  I 
ead  the  chronological  table  of  important  events  prefixed' to 

menll  fV"^  ^T  '""'^  °"  '^"^  ""'>'  «°'"'"'  Empire.  I  eom- 
conSil  nf  T  T  "^  ^'''"'''  "''°  "■'"'^■^  t'"^'  the  nonnal 

whlfe  to  o  V v'  T^V"  """^  "^  '*""•  ^'"^  ^''''^^"'-  It  '«  worth 
«hile  to  read  if;  it  will  not  take  more  than  half  an  hour,  but  the 
impression  it  leaves  will  last  a  lifetime 

Lurope,  Central  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa,  mo.st  of  the  then 
knovvn  world,  «^s  a  seething  cauldron  of  war,  slaughter,  conflict, 
and  sla\cry.  One  militant  conqueror  after  anoth.T  arose  con- 
quered, .slaughtered,  and  enslaved,  and  passed  away. 

The  Rise  of  Mosle.mism. 

..hJ^^^TT'^  '"''''  ^'^"'  '"  ^-^^^  ^'^^-  ^^  folded  the  empire 
which  IS  to-day  stanc.in-  at  bay  i„  the  Dardanelles.  While 
fighting  on  the  one  hand  for  his  existence  with  a  courage  and 

ookTh''  t\f  ^r  T7  '""''' ''""«  ""•■  ^'''  -^lohammedan  army 
took  the  field,  the  Turk,  true  to  his  traditions,  is  taking  on  the 
Armenian  a  terrible  revenge  for  the  troubles  which  he  is  obliged 
to  endure.  There  has  perhaps  never  been  a  nation  which 
deserves  so  little  at  the  hands  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  Turkey 
Ihc  rui-k  has  personally  many  admirable  qualities.    As  a  ruler 

When'tr "t  i"''  '™^'^  T.  *''"  ''"'^''  "f  "'e  brute  and  assassin.' 
VV  hen  the  Turk  is  assailed  from  the  outside  he  seeks  his  revenge 
by  pillage  and  massacre  upon  his  unfortunate  and  defenceless 
Christian  subjects  In  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  birth  of 
-Mohammed  his  followers  had  conquered  most  of  the  accessible 
portions  of  Asia,  all  of  Northern  Af,  -a,  all  of  Spain,  part    ol 


tho  present  country  of  France,  and  parts  of  Italy,  linbrokeii  by 
the  (^rusades,  they  went  .steadily  forward  to  the  con<|.iest  of  ail 
Asia  Minor,  Constantinople,  and  a  substantial  portion  of  South- 
eastern Europe.    They  only  stopped  at  the  walls  of  \-ienna 

Meanwhile  a  MohkoI  monarchy  arose  in  China,  led  by 
JcnghKs  Khan.     It  conquered  the  whole  of  Xortheasi.Mn  Asia 
swept  over  the  countries  in  the  west  of  Asia,  entered  Russia' 
and  again  and  again  sacked  and  plundered  the  cities  of  Russia 
and  Poland,  slaughtering  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  and  leav- 
ing only  desolation  in  its  train.    This  happened  in  the  thirteenth 
century.     It  is  beyond  doubt  that  at  that  time  the  original 
Russians  had  achieved   a  high   degree  of  civilization      This 
civilization  was  practically  destroye.1  l)y  the  Mongol  ..ruption 
Reading  a  late  book  on  Russia,  by  a  well-informed    Russian 
writer,  I  find  that  he  attributes  the  backwardness  of  Russia  as 
compared  with  Western   lMiroi)e,  mainlv  to  the  fact  of  this 
invasion,  and  declares  that  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  old 
Russian  nation  were  terribly  degraded  by  the  mixture  of  Mongol 
blood.    How  little  di<l  the  inhabitants  of  peaceful  and  prosperous 
Russia  imagine  that   lr„m  far-distant   and  unknown  lands  a 
destroying  horde  of  sax  uges  would  come  to  bring  fire  and  sword 
tyranny  and  de\astation  to  their  homes.     Yet  we  are  feeling 
the  effect  of  that  invasion  in  Europe  to-dav.    Throughout  the 
whole  history  of  Europe,  from  the  downfall  of  Rome  until  mod. 
times,  we  scarcely  get  one  glimpse  of  light.     Here  and  tlu  c 
communities    broke    into    spasmodic    rebellion    against    their 
aggressors,  and  temporarily  won    their    freedom,  only  to  be 
crushed  again  and  to  have  their  fetters  rivetted  more' tightly 
It  IS  said  that  a  measure  of  freedom  prevailed  in  Portugal  and 
fepam  prior  to  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but  if  so  it  was 
ot  a  most  limited  and  incomplete  character,  and  was  effectuallv 
smothered  under  Philip  II  and  the  Inquisition. 

"  The  Ba-erl.\stin(!  Leagi^e." 
In  1291  the  men  of  the  three  Swiss  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwx'  z 
and  Nidwalden  (Unterwalden)  met  and  joined  hands  hi  a 
covenant  known  as  the  Everlasting  League.  They  covenanted 
to  join  themselves  in  a  battle  to  the  death,  laking  no  account 
of  life  or  happiness.  It  was  a  league  to  fight  against  the 
Austrian  tyranny,  and  to  achieve  freedom.    They  achieved  that 
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freedom.  For  three  hundred  years  their  condition  was  tliat  of 
war  or  (.reparation  for  war.  Meanwhile  they  tilled  their  little 
fields  and  herded  their  little  flocks  upon  the  mountain  sides. 
But  they  never  lost  their  freedom.  It  has  persisted  to  this  day. 
It  was  not  in  our  modern  sense  a  country  enjoying  constitutional 
liberty,  because  their  cantons  did  not  then  constitute  a  country 
recognized  as  a  nation  by  other  nations.  But  the  people  of 
these  cantons  were  free,  and  they  governed  themselves.  They 
cast  out  the  oppressor,  and  they  kept  him  out.  \o  foreign  tyrant 
has  even  since  got  a  permanent  foothold  in  those  cantons. 
Napoleon's  bravest  soldiers  gave  it  up  in  despair.  Whether 
that  heroic  little  country  will  be  able  to  hold  its  place  against 
the  might  of  (iennany  and  Austria,  under  modern  conditions, 
depends  greatly  upon  the  outcome  of  the  present  war.  Should 
the  Allies  be  defeated,  there  is  little  ground  for  the  belief  that 
Switzerland  would  be  permitted  to  flaunt  its  freedom  in  the 
eyes  of  the  victorious  conquerors.  What  was  the  price  paid  by 
the  men  of  Switzerland  for  their  liberty?  Centuries  of  practi- 
cally perpetual  war.  They  literally  lived  and  slept  with  their 
arms,  generation  after  generation.  The  liberties  of  Switzerland 
were  fertilized  by  the  blood  of  generations  of  her  .sons. 

In  the  sixteen  h  century  the  empire  of  ('harlcs  the  Fifth- 
Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  New 
World—was  the  mightiest  figure.  It  was  a  despotism.  In  all 
these  lands  there  was  not  one  man  whose  life  and  liberty  were 
not  subject  to  the  whim  of  the  Emperor.  Nor,  outside  of  Switz- 
erland, was  there  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  anything 
that  could  properly  be  called  liberty.  Certainly  no  one  claimed 
that  England  under  Henry  the  Eighth  was  a  free  country,  when 
the  tyrant's  nod  was  sufficient  to  send  anyone  to  the  block.  In 
an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  his  family,  Charles  the  Fifth  under- 
took to  force  upon  the  citizens  of  the  Netherlands,  now  known 
as  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  abandonment  of  the  reformed 
religion.  Rebellion  broke  out.  It  lasted  for  forty  years.  What 
had  begun  as  a  religious  persecution  developed  into  a  national 
war.  Ruthless  and  arbitrary  taxation  was  imposed  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  Netherlands,  and  they  were  driven  to  desperation. 
The  provinces  in  that  territory  which  now  constitute  Belgium 
submitted  and  gave  their  adherence  to  Spain;  but   Holland 
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stood  firm.     Tlii.t  war  hns  ever  since  stood  in  history  as  flie 
most  horrid  PNamplc  of  i)rutality  and  outraRc  Icnown  to  man. 


Thk  IkriidiiERs  OF  THE  Kethehla.nds. 

The  cities  of  the  Xotlicrlands  were  tlic  emporiums  of  tlip 
trade  of  the  world,  famed  for  their  Kreatncss  and  opnlence. 
They  were  saolied,  looted,  and  destroyed.  In  desperation  the 
people  cut  tiieir  dykes  and  flooded  tlieir  country,  and,  inspired 
by  the  heroic  example  of  William,  Prince  of  Oranse,  they  carried 
on  the  fighl.  .Men  driven  from  land  by  the  armies  of  ."^pain  and 
by  the  floods,  took  to  their  ships  and,  under  the  name  of  "Tlie 
BeKgars  of  the  Sea."  waned  a  desperate  and  unreleiitinK  warfare 
on  Spain.  It  *ook  forty  years.  Most  of  tlie  soldiers  in  their 
army  when  peace  was  declared  had  been  l)oni  after  the  liesjin- 
ninfi  of  the  war.  Hut  they  won  the  fight.  The  jilain  l)urnliers 
of  these  little  submerRed  provinces  brouKht  the  proudest 
monarch  of  the  world  to  his  knees,  and,  in  1009,  Holland  became 
the  first  permanently  free  constitutionally  governed  so\ereinn 
country  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  Clreece.  With  the  exception 
of  the  short  interval  iluring  whicii  they  were  subject  to  Napoleon, 
the  Dutch  have  maintained  their  freedom  since  that  time;  and 
now,  like  Switzerland,  they  look  across  at  the  German  frontier 
and  wonder  whether  they  shall  remain  free,  or  if,  as  a  result 
of  their  resistance  to  the  aggression  of  (iermany,  the  fate 
of  Belgium  shall  be  theirs  also.  Following  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  liberty  in  Holland  came  the  English  revolution, 
eighty  years  later.  Looking  back  we  can  discern  very  clearly 
that  the  political  education  which  stimulated  the  British  peojjle 
in  their  struggle  for  liberty  was  largely  derived  from  the 
example  of,  and  intercourse  with,  the  stubborn  burghers 
of  Holland  who  had  just  closed  the  War  of  Independence  by 
which  the  Dutch  Republic  had  won  its  freedom  from  Sjiain. 
Beyond  doubt  the  War  of  Independence  in  Holland  stimulated, 
strengthened,  and  inspired  the  English  patriot;  in  their  long 
fight  against  the  exercise  of  tyrannical  power  by  the  Crown. 

From  these  two  revolutions  sprang  the  liberties  of  the 
modern  world.  Those  liberties  are  now  challenged.  Eighteen 
months  .ago  .anyone  who  said  that  the  existence  of  constitutional 
freedom  in  the  whole  world  was  in  danger  would  have  been  looked 


upon  aa  a  lunatic.     He  would  Ix.  a  brav..,  and,  I  think  i-  very 
iKnorant  man  who  would  di-ny  the  cxistenee  of  the  [x-ril  to-day. 

Alignment  of  N.viion.s  in  Present  VV.vh. 

I  have  pointed  out  tlie  KeneMi.s  of  modern  lil)ertv  the 
countries  from  which  it  sprai.K,  the  |K-ople  who  have  niade  it 
theirs.  ()b,*rve  now  tlie  alignment  of  the  nations  in  the  present 
contest. 

Ipon  one  .si.le  stands  KiiKlaml,  the  Mother  of  Parliaments 
the  eradh'  of  modern  liberty.  France  is  free  and  steadily 
pursuing  tl„.  l.ijrhest  ideals  of  enliKhtened  civilization.  Italy 
resoued  from  the  tyranny  and  misrule  of  centuries,  is  now  «. 
ree,  progressive,  and  eonstitutionally  governed  country 
I'lnally,  Russia,  not  at  present  free- -not  yet  admitted  to  the 
sacred   circle  of   the   Immortals     but   struRKlinK   towar.is   the 

On  the  other  side,  Austria,  for  centuries  a  bloodthirsty 
tyrant  and  oppirssor.  Turkey,  whose  name  is  the  synonym 
or  nnsrule  and  oppression,  and  whose  answer  to  the  demand 
or  reorm  is  mas.sacr<..  (lermany,  which  has  elevati-d  the 
lack  of  Ireedom  into  a  virtu...  and  consecrated  all  the  powers 
ot  dcspoth-m  to  the  suppic^^sion  of  individual  liberty. 

We  stand  as  the  heirs  of  the  strusgles  of  all  the  past.  In 
all  tlu.s  wide  world  every  man  who  has  struggled  and  fought 
and  laid  down  his  life  for  liberty  has  done  .something  for  us 
He  luis  contributed  somelhing  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
iLerty  which  we  enjoy.  Iree  men  in  this  strife  should 
know  n„  national  boundary.  The  cause  is  one,  and  the  people 
bound  tog<.thcr  by  ,he  memory  of  every  contest  that  has  been 
lai.scd  in  Its  behalf,  no  matter  in  what  country  or  at  what  time 
It  IS  a  vital  struggle.  It  is  the  same  fight  that  has  gone 
on  .since  the  .Macedonians  d<.stroyed  the  liberty  of  Athens 
only  to-day  it  is  on  a  more  giganti<.  scale  than  ever  before 

The  voice  of  history  from  its  dawn  to  the  present  day 
speaks  in  a  tone  so  clear,  so  decided,  so  unmistakaljle  that  the 
simplest  child  cannot  fail  to  comi^rehend  it.  What  is  the 
lesson  which  this  voice  inculcat(-.s  but  the  lesson,  "The  free 
man  s  arms  must  aid  the  free  man's  laws."  That,  as  the 
mailed  fist  is  aimed  against  the  champions  of  liberty,  only  the 


(.■r..». :.:  .         ""^""-      I'll'   |mr.su)ii   ol   i,,,,,,   f,„. 

iNmnniziiiK  "vrr  .nui>  .s  p..r,...tnal  ,i.„l  i.,..ra.li,.:,l,|r.  'n,,.,-..  is 
but  on..  rrn,,..l.v,  u..,l  timt  is  |„r  ,1„.  fr,...  „ati„„s  „i  ,|„.  worM 
to  slor,,  or,  thnr  arms  always  nuuly  lor  .l».  rontrst,  .l,..,.n„in.Ml 
.f  noo.l  l...  ,„  f,Kh.  ...  tlu.  ,l,.atl,.  No  nation  ov-r  won  its  lib  .  , 
oxjpt  at  th..  pn..,.  of  hlood.  No  nation  has  ov-r  pr,.s..rv,.,l  i,s 
hb,-rty  except  by  freely  sl„.a,lin«  i,s  blood  «l,,.„,.v'r  n.-rssarv 
Wo  on  tins  continent  arc  no(  .xcmpt  from  this  law,  Wc  have' 
by  force  of  accidental  circun.stan.rs.  I„...n  ex,,,,,,,  „„  ,„  „,; 
present  tunc,  bu,  our  short  an.l  uneventful  historv  l  bu,  a 
moment  u.  the  span  of  tin.e.     The  period  of  ex..,„p,ion  fron, 

and  our  hands  must  keep  up  our  heads.  Th..  o.^ans  which 
flow  around  our  shores  ar,.  no  louKcr  a  protection;  rather  in 
modern  conditions  of  naviKation  and  of  armaments  ,„v  Ihev 
an  open  and  an  easy  means  of  access. 


TiiK  Blkssincs  ok  Kheedom. 

It  is  a  fac-.  that  in  all  the  past  history  of  the  worl.l  there 
«  not  one-hundredth  part  of  one  per  c,>nt  of  the  men  who  have 
oen  born  „„o  tins  world  who  have  ever  known  ,h<.  blessings 
of   reedom      It  is  only  in  ,hese  latter  days  that  the   principl^ 
of  liberty  have  triumphed,  and  that  nation  after  nation  has 
seen  the  light     But  let  thee  be  no  mistake.    The  tX:,  ,1, 
hk  ty  over  the  world  will  not  be  permitted  to  b..  aeh  eved 
without  a  fearful  contest.     Wc  are  in  the  throes  of  that  ,.o„test 
now     (_o-operation,   self-sacrifice,   these  will   win   th.'  dav-   if 
put  torth  to  their  utmost  limit.     We  are  engaKcd  now  in  inch 
a  contest  as  has  often  convulsed  the  world  in  past  times    but 
never  has    he  contest  been  waRcd  u,,on  .so  Kiganti.  a  scale 
and  never  have  the  consequences  been  so  far-reaching  as  at 
the  present  time. 

Liberty  trembled  in  the  balance  when  the  Macedonian 
phalan.x  broke  the  army  of  Creece;  it  was  lost.  It  trembled  in 
he  balance  when  the  Ronmn  legions  set  out  to  conquer  the  world  ■ 
It  was  lost.  It  trembled  in  the  balance  when  the  Spaniards 
sough  o  overwhelm  Holland;  but  freedom  triumphed.  It 
trembled  in  the  balance  when  the  Spanish  Armada  sailed  up 
the  hngiish  CJiannel;  again  freedom  truimphe.l.     It  trembled 
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in  thi-  balanco  uKain  when  NaiMilron,  coii<|ii(>ri>r  of  all  Kiirn|H>, 
rxrcpt  KiiKsiik  iiml  llrltaiii,  sIchxI  iiti  tlic  Hluirc  iiF  the  KtiKlisli 
Cliaiiiu'l  uiitl  pruyi'd  for  a  dark  niiclit  and  a  fair  wind  so  tlint  lie 
cDiild  clinnKc  tin-  liistory  of  tlif  world;  apiin  fri'('<loni  Iriinnplu'd. 
It  trembles  now,  nior<'  surely,  more  des|)orutely,  and  more 
erilieully  than  ever  before.  Modern  .shijw  of  war  and  mcMlern 
armaments  have  anniliilated  diliiculties  of  eo'immnieation.  The 
oeciin  is  no  longer  a  barrier.  No  country  in  the  world  is  safe  if 
(iermany  and  Austria  triumph.  In  the  days  of  Napoleon  the 
triumph  of  the  Kuropean  eoncpieror  meant  litth-  outside  of 
KurojH'.  The  diflieullies  and  dangers  of  the  sea  were  a  mighty 
protection.  Tho.se  days  are  over.  Modern  ships  and  modern 
armament  enable  the  most  distant  land  t<i  be  atlaeked  with  the 
same  eflieieney  as  the  next-door  neixhbour.  We  have  not  yt" 
realized  the  efleet  upon  the  liberties  of  the  worhl  of  modern  ships 
and  modern  armament.  When  .Julius  (Vsar  invaded  liritain  he 
ero.-sed  the  Chamiel  with  his  army  in  open  boats.  Ki(!;lite<'n 
eenluries  later  Napoleon  eould  devise  no  better  method.  Wlien 
his  army  was  collected  on  the  shores  of  the  Chaimel  preparatory 
to  liie  invasion  of  KiiRland,  the  resources  of  ICurope  could  furnish 
no  better  transport  than  flat-bottomed  wooden  scows,  propelled 
by  sails  and  sweejjs.  lie  was  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  weather. 
Tliere  was  not  a  nuisket  in  his  army  that  could  kill  a  man  at  a 
greater  distance  than  one  himdrcd  yards.  His  cannon  were 
toys  as  compared  with  the  ordnance  of  our  day. 

A  Mighty  Revolution. 

One  hun<lred  years  have  wrought  a  mighty  revolution.  Tlie 
floatin(£  fortress  dreadnought  of  to-day  is  practically  independent 
of  wind  and  wcatliei.  It  has  been  shown  conclusixcly,  in  the 
past  year,  that  skill  an<l  bravery  count  for  little  against  su])erior 
weight  of  armament.  I.et  us  make  t''is  point  i>  little  more 
concrete. 

If,  when  the  Dutch  rebelled  against  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  kept  up  the  tight  for  fo-ty  years  and  finally  won,  ships  and 
guns  had  been  developed  as  they  are  to-day,  the  Dutch  resist- 
ance would  not  have  la.sted  one  year.  They  woulrl  have  been 
pount'.'d  to  pieces. 

If,  when  Napoleon  sought  to  invade  England,  with  the 
resources  nf  F.urojie  at  his  feet,  he  had  h.ad  I'omniand  of  modern 


-h,pH  HII.I  guns,  (»•  would  imvr  Ixrii  in  Kiinland  in  ..ix  l.<.„n. 
and  Britnm  BMHurodly  »oiil<l  linvr  falirn  Uritain  had  ti«  urmv 
to  fap<>  th('  vcteraus  «ii(.  Imd  vonqucnd  Kiir<.|Mv  .xkill,  bravrry 
tenacity  aro  all  nwrsHary,  hut  tli.  y  iiri'  of  littlr  .,r  no  vain.,  witii- 
oiit  adoiiuatc  iircparation. 

What,  then,  is  tlir  Ichsom?  'I'lir  Ic^^.n  is  tlml  if  ll»'  c,,,,- 
qiioror  <«»■<•  ^ots  |H)»«.ssi<.,i  rvcn  for  a  week,  onw  nets  conlrol 
of  the  docks  and  yards  where  the  ships  arc  l.uilt  and  repaired 
and  the  factories  when,  llie  rifles,  cannon,  and  shells  are  nuinii- 
lactured.  the  war  is  over.  No  huniun  |K)Wer  will  avail  to  resist 
hini  or  to  oiiRt  him  from  possession.  I'he  l.ravesi  nation  in  the 
world  to-day  is  ahsohilely  depen.leni  lor  its  national  exisience 
upon  Its  arsenals  and  its  fa.'lories  Phere  can  he  no  lonp  r  lh<> 
sijectade  of  a  hrave  nation  standing  at  hav  aKainsi  the  con- 
•lUeror  which  has  planted  its  force  in  her  midst.  The  hravesi 
men  in  the  world  in  such  a  case  ar.'  no  helter  than  miki-d  sH\aKe« 
What  do<-s  this  nii-an'.'  It  means  that  no  chances  can  he  taken- 
that  once  lo.st.  liherty  and  inde|«.iidenci..  so  far  as  this  generation 
is  conct-rned.  are  ({one  for<'\er. 

It  may  he  that,  when  the  war  Ik'kbm.  (Ji'mianv  .son^lit  no 
more  than  to  cripple  F'rance  and  Russia,  to  the  end  that  it  iniKht 
be  prepared  for  a  future  contest  aKain.st  I'l  tain.  To-day  it  is 
clear  that  her  vision  rocs  further.  She  lo.)ks  to  world  don'iinion. 
How  she  will  use  that  dominion  let  UclRium  answer.  We  have 
read  from  childhood  of  nations  having  been  coniiuered  and  carried 
away  in  .slavery.  To-day  the  jx-asants  of  I'rance  and  BelKium 
by  the  thousand  have  been  transported  to  (lemianv,  there  to 
labour  under  conditions  of  veritabh'  slavery.  It  is  not  a  ca,se  of 
the  dim  distant  pa,st.  It  is  hap|)cninK  now  to  proplc  who,  but 
a  short  eighteen  months  ago.  were  citizens  of  prmid  and  liuppy 
natioiLs,  pursuing  their  daily  avocations  with  no  thouyl.t  of 
danger. 

ThK    HALI.VINli    Cau,. 

This  is  the  condition  that  confronts  us.  What  then  is 
our  duty?  It  is  to  give  oursehes  wholly  and  unreservedly  to 
the  task  until  it  is  accomplished.  It  is  a  solemn  and  an  awful 
duty,  but  it  cannot  be  shirked  or  avoided.  .\n  insistent  public 
opinion  has  stilled  the  voice  of  parti.san  strife.  Nowhere  in 
the    British    Dominions   has   the   (^overnnient    received    i.nore 
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loyal  and  unquestioning  support  tlmn  in  Canada.  Wo  may 
oven  claim  that  the  factiousness  and  hysterical  criticism  which 
has  marked  a  portion  of  the  British  press  has  been  notably 
absent  from  ours.  Criticism  there  will  be,  and  within  bounds 
it  is  useful.  Factiousness  and  political  contention  there  must 
not  be.  In  times  of  grave  national  peril  a  factious  press  is  the 
gravest  danger  of  democracy.  We  have  largely  escaped  it, 
and  more  and  more  we  are  becoming  impressed  with  the  serious- 
ness of  our  task  and  the  neces'ity  for  union  and  consolidation 
of  effort. 

The  last  call  has  gone  forth  in  Britain  for  more  men.  The 
nation  has  been  warned  that  its  last  resources  must  be  staked 
if  victory  is  to  be  achieved.  Victory  is  still  far  away.  The 
toll  has  been  heavy,  and  it  will  be  heavier.  Vew  of  us  will 
altogether  escape.  But  better  the  toll  than  failure,  which  will 
lose  all.  Let  no  one  regret  that  husband,  brother,  or  son  is  at 
the  front.  Rather  let  us  emulate  the  Spartan  and  the  Roman 
mothers  in  the  days  of  their  primitive  virtues,  and  send  forth 
our  sons  to  the  fight,  if  need  be  to  death,  in  the  noblest  cause 
in  which  men  have  ever  contended. 

Whatever  may  be  the  history  of  Canada,  and  I  pray  that 
it  may  be  a  brilliant  and  noble  one,  there  will  be  no  brighter 
page  written  in  that  history  than  the  page  which  tells  of  the 
free  men  of  Canada  taking  their  place  on  the  soil  of  Ruro|ie, 
stained  with  the  blood  and  tears  of  centuries,  to  give  their  lives 
for  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom. 
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